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made by Miss Patterson to the Teachers' Federation in 
St. Paul and the Teachers' Club in Minneapolis. 

The Nebraska Branch work is under the efficient direc- 
tion of Mr. George E. Martin, Superintendent of Schools, 
Nebraska City. Mr. Martin is the president of the 
Superintendents and Principals' Association of Nebraska, 
and the officers of this association are the officers of the 
Nebraska Branch of the League. 

At the time of the Montana State Teachers' Associa- 
tion in December a Montana Branch was organized, 
with Mrs. Lucy S. Railsback of Billings as president and 
John W.Cnrtis of Helena as secretary- treasurer. Accord- 
ing to the interest manifested by the officers, Montana 
will be one of the leading States in the Peace League 
work. 

Three secondary schools have organized Branches of 
the League: the Siloam Springs Branch, of Siloam 
Springs, Ark., organized in January; Baltimore City 
College Branch, of Baltimore, Md., organized on March 
9 ; and the Westville High School Branch, of Westville, 
Okla., on March 13. The first and last are a part of the 
organization plan of the State Branches of Arkansas and 
Oklahoma respectively. The Baltimore City College 
Branch was organized through the enthusiasm of a few 
of the teachers and one or two students. The college 
has had two or three addresses on the general subject of 
internationalism, and remembers with pride that the first 
prize for the best essay written by secondary school 
pupils was won last year by one of its seniors, Stewart 
D. White. After the address by the Secretary of the 
League on March 3, the president of the college asked 
the president of the senior class to lead the students in a 
yell for peace, and this was done with a spontaneity that 
augurs enthusiastic activities in the Baltimore City College 
Branch. 

One class in the Technical High School of Newton, 
Mass., where the Secretary of the League addressed the 
whole student body on January 18, has voted to become 
members of the League and has made a Peace League 
banner, which hangs in the schoolroom. 

The Committee on Methods of the Massachusetts 
Branch has made out a course of study in moral training 
and civics, based on the international idea, for the first 
eight grades. It is the intention of the committee to 
print the course in separate pamphlets by grades. This 
committee consists of two members of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, a college professor of history, 
five well-known superintendents, two elementary school 
principals and a teacher of history in the Lowell Normal 
School. 

Among some of the notable addresses recently given 
to schools is the one by Mr. Carleton B. Gibson, Presi- 
dent of the Mechanics Institute in Rochester, at the com- 
mencement exercises of the Rochester East High School. 
Mr. Gibson, who is also a member of the committee on 
meetings and discussion of the League, chose for his 
commencement address the subject of international fra- 
ternalism. 

On February 25 the Secretary of the League addressed 
the Department of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association at Mobile, Ala. After this meeting 
the Secretary spent a week giving addresses in Baltimore 
and Washington. In Baltimore addresses were made 
before the colored high and normal school students, the 



State Normal School, the City Training School, Baltimore 
City College, several hundred teachers of the seventh 
and eighth grades and the Arundel Club. In Washing- 
ton addresses were given at the Western High School, 
the normal school and before the colored and white 
teachers, in separate audiences. The meeting at the 
normal school and the one composed of white teachers 
were presided over by Superintendent A. T. Stuart. At 
the meeting of the white teachers the constitution for a 
Washington, D. C, Branch of the League was adopted 
and a committee appointed to nominate officers. Much 
activity has been reported since this meeting. 



Correspondence. 

The Need of Suitable Literature for the Younger 
School Children. 

Editor Advocate of Peace : When the Representative 
in Congress from my own district, a most sensible man 
on other subjects, in stating his reasons for voting in 
favor of fortifying the Panama Canal, gave " war as a 
race instinct that was sure to manifest itself in the future," 
and added that he thought " it would be as safe to predict 
future wars as to predict the sunrise in the morning," I 
felt a renewed conviction that the work of education for 
international peace is scarcely started, and that the Con- 
gressman's enlightenment should have begun in the public 
school. 

The war instinct is not so deeply rooted, after all, as 
the determination to believe in the war instinct, and this 
must be overcome in the lower grades of school. It is 
not very difficult to find material for reading and study 
in the preparation of essays, debates and orations for 
those who are advanced enough to undertake such work ; 
but I fear we are yet far from reaching either the pupil 
or the teacher of the grades below the upper high school 
in our supply of literature and school exercises. Children 
like song and marching and demonstration, and where 
the present methods and material are opposed to the new 
patriotism, we must furnish satisfactory substitutes before 
we can expect a change. 

The love of heroism and bravery must not be dis- 
couraged, but a counter movement must be organized 
similar to that now started in England. The Boy Scout 
Movement is bound to work mischief if all diligence is 
not used to find a vigorous substitute. The late Professor 
James was not far 'from the truth in saying that "we 
must make new energies and hardihoods continue the 
manliness to which the military mind so faithfully clings." 

Let us realize, also, the lack of suitable literature to 
place before the boys and girls. To-day, with libraries 
scattered all over our land, children read as they did not 
a few years ago. It is interesting to note what they select 
for reading. The. boys, especially, never tire of such 
books as " A Sailor Boy with Dewey," " With Custer in 
the Black Hills," " With Flintlock and Fire," etc. We 
cannot displace such books in our public libraries without 
furnishing others as attractive. We must have something 
as good, something as stimulating to bravery and heroism. 
And here is a large field in connection with the New 
Internationalism, if writers of children's literature can be 
so directed. 

It is true that we already have some books that 
answer to this need along some lines ; such as Chapman's 
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" Ralph on the Engine," " Ralph on the Overland Ex- 
press," etc. And Doubleday's books are in favor with 
the boys : " Cattle Ranch to College," " Stories of Inven- 
tors," etc. I could mention those of some other authors, 
but the need is greatly in advance of the supply. 

Children frequent the libraries to-day for reading their 
own papers and magazines. The New Patriotism should 
have a magazine able to compete with St. Nicholas, The 
Youth's Companion or The American Boy. Of course, 
all this would require money, for our best writers must 
be well paid, and it requires a great and peculiar talent 
to write children's literature, or to write well about chil- 
dren. I regard the death of Myra Kelly as an incalculable 
loss to the peace cause. Her essay, " The American 
Public School as a Factor in International Conciliation," 
should be in the hands of every public school teacher. 

And right here I want to suggest that, along with 
essay contests in our normal schools, there be estab- 
lished, as a stimulus to reading, a " Peace Prize Contest " 
in all the summer training schools and amongst the teach- 
ers at work throughout the year in public schools. Also, 
that a course of study on international peace be estab- 
lished in normal schools and in teachers' training schools. 

The teachers in our public schools are, as a rule, ig- 
norant of the main facts concerning the peace movement. 
There are so many subjects and duties crowded upon 
their attention and time that they are loath to take up 
anything new even in reading matter, so that a forceful 
arrest of attention is necessary. Nothing is more needed 
at the present time in the school peace movement than a 
well-edited and attractively illustrated monthly periodical 
adapted to the interests of teachers, backed by a vigor- 
ous but tactful campaign of getting it into the hands of 
every teacher, or at least a few copies into every school. 

This "bloodless revolution" in school matters will 
necessarily be slow, but the most hopeful sign for us is 
the recent large donations of money for carrying on the 
educational part of our work. It is inspiring to believe 
that there will be money for directing our literary experts 
and best story writers into the ranks of international 
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peace work. We look forward to the coming National 
Peace Congress as a grand time for our leaders to evolve 
plans for gathering in the forces that will make most for 
foundation educational work. 

Salida, Colorado. Ruth H. Spray. 



New Books. 

Universal Peace — War is Mesmerism. By Arthur 
Edward Stilwell. New York: The Bankers Publishing 
Company. 1911. 179 pages. |2.00. 

Mr. Stilwell addresses a heterogeneous series of short 
letters to King George of Great Britain, Emperor William 
of Germany and Czar Nicholas of Russia, to all of whom 
he recommends at the outset the appointment of secre- 
taries of peace to take the place of their secretaries of 
war, to help the world get rid of what he terms the 
" mesmerism of war." He writes with mingled good 
humor, cutting sarcasm and moral appeal. He makes 
use of facts, statistics and Scriptural quotations to sup- 
port his points. He deals with the cost and waste, the 
injustice and folly of war, contrasting these with the 
blessings of peace. Some of his chapters relate to pres- 
ent day questions, like our policy towards Japan, the 
Monroe Doctrine, President Diaz and the development 
of South America. Incidentally he praises the colonial 
policy of Great Britain for its law, order and peace. 

Import and Outlook or Socialism. By Newton 
Mann. Boston : James H. West Company. 336 pages. 

Here is a condensed, clear, thoughtful presentation of 
the rise of Socialism, its present status and future prob- 
able development. Socialistic theory is related by the 
author in a practical way to living questions like universal 
peace, the enfranchisement of women and the problems 
of the church. Socialists are shown to be an international 
party, a fellowship of the toilers of every land, who, with 
the growth of coming social-industrial interests of man- 
kind, will abolish war and war preparations as inconsistent 



